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dependence, or import ; nor, so far as I can make out, is the volume 
written from the standpoint of the litterateur or art critic. The author, 
however, shows a much greater acquaintance with the literary than with 
the philosophical monuments of Greece. He has devoted, it is true, a 
chapter to the pre-Platonic philosophy, and another to Plato's idealism ; 
but his treatment of the dialectic is as hazy as a German fog or a Scotch 
mist. It was not the writer's aim, however, as he tells us himself, to produce 
an exposition of Platonism as an integral part of the general history of 
speculation, but simply to furnish a sketch of the personality and works of 
Plato, " in connection with the times he lived in." And this, as it seems 
to me, has been done very inadequately and vaguely. The author appears 
to be familiar with the political and literary events contemporaneous with 
Plato, but their course and meanings are set forth in an irritatingly confused 
and helter-skelter way. As for the treatise becoming of practical service, 
as the author hopes, by turning attention to " ancient Greece and her heroes 
in the field of politics and literature, especially in those parts of the world 
where another and better condition of things can still be brought about than 
that now witnessed in the old seats of European civilization " (p. 266), it 
lacks that vigor, decision, readableness, and plainness of statement which 
are essential to a book's becoming a popular force. The last paragraph 
in Chap. Ill (p. 16) is unintelligible, as is also the first sentence in the 
paragraph beginning at the middle of p. 11, and these are only types of 
frequently recurring sentences. " Syracusian " [pages 55, 56], " the masses 
are nowhere " [6], "rule of the Four-hundred was put a period to " [45], 
"bold language for a youngster'''' [95], 136 (footnote), 204 (footnote), 
" tough piece of work " [182], will amply indicate the literary character of the 
English. On page 46 we are given a very inadequate statement of the 
grounds for the conviction and execution of Socrates. The footnote in p. 8 
might be apropos in a history of Greek literature, while the note on p. 76 
would be futile in any book, and the one on p. 133 is to little purpose. The 
chief value of the work is that it furnishes in several groups abstracts of and 
introductions to the Dialogues, discussing some of the questions of their 
interrelation and chronology. But inasmuch as we have the introductions 
of Schleiermacher, Schaarschmidt, Grote, and Jowett, I fail to see the 
raison d'etre for this volume. W. A. H. 

The Essentials of Logic. By Bernard Bosanquet, formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1895. — pp. x, 167. 

This little book consists of a series of ten lectures delivered by the author 
a year or two ago before a University Extension audience in London. It is 
not, as might perhaps be supposed from the title, simply a condensed state- 
ment of the traditional Logic ; but the lectures of which it is composed were 
an experiment, " under the freer conditions of the University Extension 
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system," to present in a way that could be understood by beginners, some 
of the most fundamental doctrines of modern Logic regarding the real 
nature of Judgment and Inference. Even a glance at the table of contents 
is sufficient to show that Mr. Bosanquet's purpose is very different from 
that of the ordinary school logician. The titles of the ten lectures are as 
follows : I. The Problem of Logic ; II. Judgment as the Consciousness of 
a World ; III. The Relation of Logic to Knowledge ; IV. Types of 
Judgment and the General Conditions Involved in Assertion ; V. The 
Proposition and the Name ; VI. Parts of the Judgment, and its Unity ; 
VII. The Categorical and the Hypothetical Judgments ; VIII. Negation, 
and Opposition of Judgments ; IX. Inference, and the Syllogistic Forms ; 
X. Induction, Deduction, and Causation. 

It will be at once noticed that the usual division of the book into parts 
dealing with Concept, Judgment, and Syllogism, is not observed, and that 
the chapters dealing with The Laws of Thought, The Rules of the 
Syllogism, and other familiar topics, nowhere find place. Indeed, the 
opinions of the authors of text-books on the subject, as to what constitutes 
'the essentials of logic,' seem to have been set completely at defiance. 
It is, however, just for this reason that the book is interesting. It contains 
no doctrine that is essentially new, but is a reenforcement and restatement 
in a more popular way of the main positions advanced in the author's larger 
work on the subject. The views which it presents regarding the nature of 
Knowledge, and the function of Thought, are in large measure common to 
all who have been influenced by the Post-Kantian Philosophy. 

Hitherto, however, these views have not found utterance in elementary 
text-books on Logic, nor been generally advanced in the class-room. Many 
teachers who have become convinced that formal Logic gives an altogether 
misleading account of the nature of Thinking, are yet persuaded that the 
discipline which it affords, and its obvious practical advantages, render it 
worthy of a place in the academic curriculum. And they are, perhaps, also 
deterred from presenting what they consider to be a more adequate doctrine, 
by the difficulty in rendering this latter intelligible to persons who have had 
no previous philosophical training. To such persons it will be encouraging 
to know that Mr. Bosanquet is inclined to believe that his experiment by no 
means proved that this undertaking is impossible or unpractical. " So far 
as I could see," he says, " the attempt to go to the heart of the subject, 
however imperfectly executed, was appreciated by the students, and rewarded 
with a serious attention which would not have been commanded by the 
trivialities of formal Logic, although more entertaining and less abstruse " 
(p. v.). 

Every one engaged in teaching the subject will feel thankful that this 
experiment has been made, and by an experimenter so eminently qualified 
as Mr. Bosanquet. After a careful examination of the work as a possible 
substitute for the ordinary text-books, however, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it will not do. It will not do, it seems to me, to discard in a 
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lump what the author is pleased to call " the trivialities of formal logic." 
The very fact that the old distinctions have held their ground so long would 
seem to indicate that in the main they must correspond to some aspects or 
stages in the real processes of thinking, though as they are usually inter- 
preted, they may seem unimportant and barren. The most urgent need of 
the science at the present time is for a restatement and reinterpretation 
of the old external distinctions from the point of view of actual use and 
function. J. E. C. 

Dualism and Monism and other essays. By John Veitch, M.A., 
late Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by R. M. Wenley. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1895 pp. xlii, 221. 

This little volume is, as Mr. Wenley explains, of a composite nature. It 
contains selections from the papers left behind by the late Professor 
Veitch, and consists of two essays entitled " Dualism and Monism " (pp. 3- 
118) and "History and the History of Philosophy" (pp. 11 9-1 74), an essay 
on the " Theism of Wordsworth " republished from the Transactions of the 
Wordsworth Society, and an introductory note on Professor Veitch's life 
and thought by Mr. Wenley. On the whole, the last two mentioned will 
probably be found most interesting by the reader, though from the nature 
of their subjects they are less likely to provoke the critic's comment. The 
other two essays, on the other hand, cannot, even indulgently, be described 
as important contributions to philosophy. They manifestly lack the author's 
final revision and elaboration. That on the History of Philosophy is 
avowedly a mere fragment. That on Dualism and Monism is handicapped 
by the awkwardness of its method of exposition. Professor Veitch was of 
course throughout his life a stanch Cartesian and two-substance-dualist, 
and as such had to define his position against all who have been so far 
sicklied over by Criticism as to remain on the epistemological plane, 
reluctant to commit themselves to the theory of absolute substances, or to 
admit the existence of anything but phenomena. But it may be doubted 
whether Professor Veitch did well to explain himself by a polemical exposi- 
tion of another, and whether he might not have found a more representative 
and better known champion of the views in question than Professor Dauriac, 
at least for English readers. Even as it is, Professor Veitch makes some 
acute and interesting remarks (e.g., pp. 114, 115), and shows that the course 
of philosophy is not all plain sailing even if we adopt Lotze's somewhat 
naive device of rejecting Substance but retaining Substantiality. But on the 
whole one does not come away from the perusal of Professor Veitch's re- 
marks with the conviction that the practical difference between him and his 
opponents is very great, or that he in all cases fully appreciates the weight 
of their arguments. The essay on history is directed mainly against the 
Hegelian notion that the logical process is to be identified with the historical 



